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WORLD STARVATION NOW AD BUTTED 

Not due lo natural causes, bul lo the price system 


Irulns/rial .Xott‘s 
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I T IS no pleasure: for those wb» twee for 
ntouih. been niirnin|| against I he danj|cr 
of famine to .a*. "I told >«*» .<>!*’ Sl-r»atio.. 
for millions of i*r*>|dc «• loo grim a pro»|««vl. 
,N..r <» th.- tut that the l mud N ai u- lint 
non reerttfnucd the palpable fuel *’f mu»* 
hunter an> tusnwlir that an* thing will be 
done about it. 

speaking at the UNO General Ae.cnihl. on 
|.( l ebtuar*. Krucet Beein stated that in the 
firet six month* of l*#4t» importing ee»untrie* 
niU require 17.000.000 ton. of wheat and 
flour, whereas the c\p*etcd suppl* »» »»«»• 
mated at only 12.000,000 ton*. He added 
that there were good reasons for thinking that 
“the deficit will be csen larger than the 
5.000.000 tuns already mention* J.” 

To indicate the extent of the likely famine, 
lie « in declared: "Wc are dealing with 
1,000.000.000 of the world population who in 


the 


Tlu 


In lay out again 

I ’ S. erup of last seiMMin wa» a record 
C.iinumiii sense' Imnsedialely tells one that this 
is *iugularls lurtunaU seeing that the crop* in 

S. Alitea aud ui ludia lease b. en pour. Hut 
common sense and humanity are not the 
domiuaul factor* ill eapilalist ceonon*' —the 
market is the utils consideration. And a good 
crop means lowered prices. CtMMWqOWntly the 
l .s. Secretary of Agriculture ha. already sug 
gcsteal that crop quota* neas huse to he re* 
dewvd nest »ear to protect /arm price*. In 
tslain terms, this means that American farmer* 
ss ill he encouraged lu produce less fond thi* 
season This ads ice was gisen ssheie Europe 
ssas already starsing. and in total disregard 
of the chronic famine' conditions in India ami 
China. 

Why cannot the surplus food he gisen assay 
freer' Because if it sserc,. the price uf food 


The Statr. however, through (la spokesmen 
like Its sin. Ilsn.ea, and all the rest of them, 
has lo appear to eo.ie. rn itself evith society as 
n ss hole ; <i(ki-nvio it smeild never conlinm (it 
rule. But m fas*. thf* world wntr food 
shortage, a piohl that requires ihs energies 
of society a. a ssf olt to solse it. all that gos • 
omm nil c an d« >* to issue appeals to farmers 
to grow mure f»'u|J Obviously if it were 
ccnuomically franhlc lor the farmers and 
peasants uf the \ rid U» gross more food there 
would he no famine. H the poverty uf the 
workers the world user permitted of it tins 
ssoiild buy more food, and the - eery fact that 
they could he»s. Would provide the demand 
se it bout which, •■•nlcr capitalism, no supply 
van he forthcoming. 

ft is useless for lies in In imply that the 
causes of the la nine are natural causes—-the 
crop failure* in Mouth Africa and India. The 


Suir you sHtisinf- give 
dAesn food — 
fts UA/£CCH 0 M/CAL / 



the next few months may be faced^ with 
famine ... It i» estimated that in Europe 
there arc 40.000,000 people consuming nil 
average of 1.5CK- calories a day. This i* an 
average figure. Many millions are belnsv it, 
and it i« impossible to know the number of 
those who are hungry, in addition to the Far 
Fast, ft mutt be a terrihcall* large figure.” 

Wc have pointed out for weeks now the 
plight of the people of Germany and Central 
Europe. Bidnult and Wellington Koo pointed 
out to UNO the serious conditions in France 
and China respectively. There can now be 
no excuses; Bevin giscs l.()00 millions—half 
the population of tbc world—a* facing famine. 
For months Governments have been trying to 
cover up tbc starvation conditions which face 
workers almost everywhere. If they urc 
forced to admit it no«. wc may be sure that 
they do not exaggerate tbc picture. 

INDIA AND MAl.AYA 

In India it i* officially estimated that there 
is a grain deficit of 3.000,000 tons, and there 
are no reserves- Indians arc rationed to 1 lb. 
of grain a day. and arc subsisting on 1.000 
calorics daily—just over one third of the 
2.800 caloric* regarded by nutritionists as 
adequate to maintain health. Indians had the 
worst diet of any country in the world before 
the wr*r; yet the ,\cwi Chronicle states that 
their diet to-day provides half the calorics 
they had in pre-war days. A repetition of the 
1943 famine is expected. 

In Malaya, the food situation it desperate, 
ru»d the cost of living is anything from 5 to 
20 times the pre-war level. The position of 
children sr»s made worse nt the beginning of 
I he rc occupation by the British, because nn 
order from London suddenly cancelled llic 
meals which had been given free in the native 
schools. Another factor which contributes 
to tbc starvation is tbc price or rubber. The 
Government, by arrangement with America, 
has fixed the price at lOd. per lb. At this 
price the growers cannot moke a profit, and 
so “rubber cannot be produced”. (Manchester 
Guardian, 10/2/46). The same source adds 
that "labour cannot be got nt this price level. 
To give native labour even a bare livelihood it 
is agreed by all that wages must be three times 
the pre-war level.” These observations give 
the key to the economic causes of tbc world 
famine. 

CAPITALIST ECONOMICS THE CAUSE 

The distinguishing feature of the capitalist 
system is that goods arc produced in order lo 
be sold. Production therefore depends on the 
existence of a market, and if there is nn 
market, if people can’t buy the goods, they 
won’t be produced. Nowhere is this truer 
than in agriculture. The farmer or peasant 
has to lay out money and labour for months 
before he sells his product and recoups him¬ 
self. Now if the workers in general arc paid 
such poor wogc* that they cannot afford more 
than it dead minimum (nnd sometimes not 
even that) then the farmer doesn’t produce 
more than n minimum of the food, for he ssill 
lose his outlay if the product can’t be sold, 
or is left to he bought up by the government 
for less than cost. 

Furthermore, if there it a hamper crop, the 
goods flood the market, the price falls, and 
many farmer* arc ruined just because the 
good crop has lowered prices helms the level 
at which he can recover hi* outlay, and begin 


offered for sale would fall still further and the 
profits of the food producing industry would 
also fall still further. To protect the price 
of food—and this means to keep the price 
above that at which millions of people can 
afford to buy it—only two courses arc open t 
not to produce the food in "excess” in the 
first place, or to destroy the "surplus” l» 
ploughing crops in..burning wheat, or throw¬ 
ing fish hack into the sea. Prices arc raised, 
aud the producer is able to make a profit 
(often only enough to allow him to struggle 
through next season); but inevitably a large 
section of the population goes hungry. 

GOVERNMENTS' FUTILE APPEALS 

It is not the wickedness of individual capi¬ 
talist producers which is at fault. Often the 
farmers and peasants live almost on starvation 
level. They arc at the mercy of the market 
—of the capitalist mode of production. In 
India, it is exactly the peasants who provide 
the hulk of the starving population. Modem 
famines are not due to any "wickedness” on 
the part of the primary' producers (though 
we would not say the same of the middlemen 
who hoard the much needed food until they 
can sell it ut outrageous scarcity’ prices), they 
arc inevitable symptoms of the market econo¬ 
my of to-dny. 

Governments understand the position al¬ 
right; that’s why they offer subsidies, why 
they enable restrictionism to be practised on 
the scale which makes famines possible. They 
are acting ns one would expect them to net— 
in the interests of tl^c big concerns involved. 
The State is the executive committee of the 
ruling class, and it is simply unrealistic to ex¬ 
pect them to act in the interests of society 
as a whole. Indeed, it is not possible for 
anyone or any single group to act on behalf 
of society ns a whole. Only the individuals 
who compose society can do thut, by organ- 
•ring themselves in such a way that they con¬ 
trol economy directly. 


United Slates hove (ad a record crop 1 or two 
years running now, nod have ample reserves. 
We arc always !w:i-ing about this "age .of 
transport”, about technical progress having 
established the-effcrfual unity of the world, 
nml so on. Umlc • a rational *y stein of 
economy crop failures in one part (even if 
they were due to natural, instead of largely 
economic causes) could be compensated by 
the plenty elsewhere' 

WORLD SOLUTION 

The capitalist prt*», both left and right, 
shows itself utterly iucnpoblc (Ponwflling) to 
realize the full extent of the problem. The 
Tory - papers groan nfcjjut ration cut* and make 
unti-I.abour Party propaganda out of the situa¬ 
tion. The working class of this country have 
been and still are undernourished. But there 
is no problem nt all here comparable with that 
in Europe, or India, or Chinn. Meanwhile, 

. the Lnbour press seelfjf to excuse Bovin’s com¬ 
plete failure to mention economic causes in 
Ins survey of world food conditions, by de¬ 
claring that the people of this country ore 
better fed now than they were before the vvnr, 
and calling for a tightening of the belt. As 
if the cutting down on dried eggs in this 
country of 47 millions will make any differ¬ 
ence to the lot of. the 1,000 million whom 
Bevin says are facing fuminel 

To remedy an evil, one must look to its 
cause. The cause of the present famine, and 
of the chronic fond shortage of decades past, 
is the capitalist mode of production. Its 
solution is the abandonment of that economy, 
which tics the producer* to the market which 
demands scarcity in order to keep prices up. 
Human beings need food. And production 
must be to supply tided *—Human needs, not 
market needs. The .Woplcs of the world will 
have to break the Suite power which exists 
to defend the mark© - y ^m .-m and the. hand¬ 
ful of capitalists who proof froth it before they 
enn produce enough lu satisfy the elementnry 
food needs of men. 


Tk* Afflfons bed* ket l<>"9 

brrh a field < 0 » tk* straggles al gigenbe l*«d*»s 
»itk megalomaniac ambitions, end tke mast loi- 
mldebte o< Ikes* k*i bee* Jakn l. lawli, o«c* 

• J,*i Ow pseudo r.dlt.l C KO.. end ut*. 

lk, America* misto, TK* n»m* uI Ph*l Murrey 
kes lately seemed to obscure tk*l oi L*»*s in tk* 
retort actions of tk» American unions, but * 
report by tk* "Daily Express's’’ American corres¬ 
pondent (12 7 46} seems to indicate Iket Lewis 
playing lot a yet bigger gam*. 

"All tkrougk tk* American strike wave." runs 
tke report, "not a word kas been keard Irons 
John L Lewis, the union boss who led • mine 
strike nearly every year of tk* war. Tk* reason: 
Lewis Has other plans. 

At Iks age ol 66, ke Is plotting to become tk* 
most powerful man in America, His strategy is 
to unite disunited labour. His objective —■ 
15.000.000 workers to do his bidding. 

He has already achieved tk* first step by 
taking his 500,000 miners back into the Right 
Wing American Federation ol Labour. His n»»t 
step will bo to win control ol the other big 
union body—the Congress ol Industrial Organ¬ 
isations. 

Then Mr. Lewis will have the job he has 
always wanted—president-maker. He aspects to 
win votei lor his man by getting higher wages 
(or everyone." 

But will Lewis got there? He is not the only 
American union feeder with political ambitions, 
and there seems a general tendency for even those 
who appear militant In leading strikes to frame 
their policy in such a way as to find favour with 
the Whit* House end thus advance along the oath 
towards the ruling class Alii* already followed by 
the British union leaders. So John L. may find 


there's more thee * little competrllea lor the job 
of political (uhrer of American industry. 

And he may also Cmd that the American workers 
ere getting wise to him and withdrawing their 
Support (tom such careerist leaders end organise- 
s.ont. Already a revolutionary industrial organisa¬ 
tion a cists in America—the I.W.W. tt was the 
vanguard ol the American workers in the days 
belov* Lewis end his puppet organisations w#r* 
every heard el, end it remains e continual chel- 
l«nge to reformist unionism end e nucleus around 
which mey form a wide movement pi workers’ 

• 

On Monday, 11 tk February, trouble began again 
at the Merseyside docks, when ten thousand workers 
refused to do overtime end stopped work at 
5 p.m.. there were 10 ships welling lo be loaded 
or unloaded. The reeson (or their action is that 
large numbers ol experienced, dockers *r* being 
dismissed at redundant, end that it would be 
better to reinstate them rather then to do con¬ 
tinual overtime work. The dockers point out that, 
while they receive £1 lls. Od. lor their 8 hours’ 
overtimes, such a large pert ol this goes in income 
tei that it is not worth their while to carry it on. 
especially when other men are being thrown out 
ol work. 

The men have since returned, on the promise ol 
e new system. 

Leundry workers In Liverpool, Birkenhead end 
Stoke, to the number ol several hundreds, h*v* 
gone on strike over the eiclusion ol a wages in¬ 
crease from a tentative agreement between union 
and employer*. It is vipccted that they will be 
followed by workers in London laundries. 


LABOUR LAW AND ORDER 


J_jOLLYVOOt> could not have hettrr vtaped 

did the highly pttbffritcd politicians at ’Wcat- 
mJn«tcr. 

'Die stage was very elaborately set for the 
political farce, produced to capture the appre¬ 
ciative applau'c from the mesmerist J gallery. 
The vet i* intended to display the bitterest ani¬ 
mosity between the Government and the Opposi¬ 
tion over a reactionary law* The hero of the 
piece is supposed lo bo the Labour Party with 
the 'lories cast as the villains. As a piece of 
public entertainment it stinks, but as a revelation 
of Maskelync political illusion it succeeds. Bevin 
has thumped the box and roared his anger, and 
Hogg nnd Eden have risen to their roles in mag¬ 
nificent style. 

The whole farce might have had a little more 
success had not Mr. Henderston Stewart, in his 
broadcast in the “Week in Westminster” series, 
revealed that although there may be considerable 
acrimony in the debate, in all his years in Par¬ 
liament he did not remember such a feeling of 
friendliness behind the scenes. 

Under the.political glamour, which has drawn 
so many millions to tragedy, there is no basic 
disagreement between the Government and the 
Opposition. On all fundamental issues there is 
unanimity: unanimity on w-ar, on finance, on 
constitution, on I-aw and Order and certainly 
on the matter of labour control. Should the 
Socialists and the Tories part company on all 
Other issues (sic) all the records show that they 
can be trusted to form a coalition of tyranny to 
smash down any workers’ revolt for emancipa¬ 
tion. 

Were it not for the fact that wc have become 
accustomed to the son of ballyhoo and trickery 
accompanying the repeal of this act, wc would 
feel little more titan utter disgust and anger 
that these politocrats could dip their delicate 
hands into such a slimy perioJ of workers’ be¬ 
trayal for a subject to use for self glorification 
and political advantage. 

T he history of -tbc General Strike should be 
well enough known for the workers not to* fall 
for the easy interpretation put forward in, 
Reynolds Netvs (3/2/46) in attributing the sole 


There is blood on your hands Mr. Lawson ! 


nrilE cruel and idiotic policy of the British 
Government U driving the Spunish Anti- 
fatcirtx interned at Chorlcy to take refuge in 
madnes* and Miicidc. On the 11th July, 
1945, Agtistin Soler committed Miicidc at 
Kirkhani (.amp. Since then two other Span¬ 
iard* have gone Insane. The nimt recent 
tragic ease i* that of Kustagio Bustos, aged 
53 and belonging to the Spunivh Libertarian 
Movement. 

On Monday, 4th Februury E. Bustos dis¬ 
appeared from the camp. He left his money, 
his paper* and all his other belongings behind. 
His comrades immediately feared that he had 
committed suicide; lie had been ill for some 
time and the continued internment had driven 
him into a state of despair. 

Nothing ssas heard of him for tsso ssecks 
till he ssnv found m Suuday, the 17th Febru¬ 
ary, on the Anglczark Moon in Lancashire, 
suffering from cxpoturuind burnt feet. The 
burns sserc due to the fact that Bustos, oh- 
viausty in a demented state, had »ct fire to 
his slippcrv in gnlcr to keep his feet ssarm. 
The authorities believe that he put his feet 
near the blaze nnd then lost Vonseiousnoos 
nnd so got badly burnt. 


He svas taken to Gh’orlty hospital suffering 
from starvation nnd *hoek as ssell as exposure 
nnd burnt feet. B stos svns found by a 
shepherd on a bleak stretch of the moors. 
He svas lying among the rocks, semi-conscious. 
After hi* feet had been burnt he had lain in 
ngony for several dues. He had to he carried 
a mile hv strcolicr d >’ii the hillside. 

. His comrades wen to see him nt the ho*, 
pita? and brought InY.i hi* guitar hut he ssas 
too ill to be alhmed visitors. 

Thus a ness tragic episode is added to the 
pathetic Morsr of the Spanish anti-fascists in¬ 
terned in England. Like his comrades, 
Bustos had escaped from Spain after the civil 
svnr; he hud been interned by the Vichy Gov¬ 
ernment and used... - slave labour hy the Ger¬ 
mans. He ss a* ’Tili.-rated” hy the Americans 
and handed over to the British authorities ssho 
kept him prisoner lor over a >enr. Ten years 
of sufferings, of privations, of humiliation*, of 
menial ngony- 1« it surprising that he should 
have gone insane, that he should have wanted 
to put an end to his life? 

We charge the British Government, ssc 
charge Mr. Lawson smith the crime of driving 
men to insanity and death. They cannot plead 
ignorance. In letters to the Press, in the 


columns of this paper Spaniards have ss anted 
the public and the Government that unless 
they sverc released there svould be more sui- 
eides. Their prediction has come tmc. 

Not only is Eustngio Bustos in danger of 
death but the effect on his comrades can only 
be to odd to their despair. One hundred anil 
sixteen of them svant to go hack to France 
to join their families. Up to nnsv only twelve 
have been sent. Why can’t all those ssho 
svish to go be sent hack immediately? There 
is plenty of transport for business people, for 
artists, for Hughs players, but men who have 
fought against fascism are left to rot in an 
internment camp. 

.The other 110 men ssho svant to stas in 
this country must he allowed to do so. The 
Freedom Defence Committee is making a last 
effort to obtain that they arc not sent back. 
It 1* calling <• mass meeting nt the llolhons 
Hall on the 26th March, at 7 p.m.. sshen 
prominent speakers ssill express their protest. 

We nsk you to do all you can to make sour 
indignation heard nnd to redress the ssrong* 
done by the British Government to these men. 
Mr. Lawson Ium the blood ol Spanish anti¬ 
fascist* on hi* hand* hut i( wc do n ,.( obtain 
their freedom ws# shall all *hnrc the Mamc. 


responsibility for the ’’Blacklegs’ Charter’* on to 

Ttn 1 t-»l« • -< ilPl. 9 -« r iivnse- 

lur the General Strike. Baldwin, email un by 
Churchill and Birkenhead thought to seize ihc 
opportunity to cripple the Trade* Unions and 

weaken the I-abour Party". 

The primary responsibility for ihn act dearly 
rests with the TALC, and the I-abuur howes, 
who were guilty ol the most flagrant betrayal 
that has continued right down through the fol- * 
lowing 19 years. The betrayal has been so 
complete, and the workers’ established right* »o 
xubordinated to tbc careerism of the T.U. and 
Labour plutocracy that the implication seen by 
Reynolds Netot in the Trades Dispute Act is little 
more titan a mild joke. 

True It is that the Baldwin government placed 
the Act on the Statute Book, but the Tories 
did no more than confirm the duplicity of the 
T.U. officials and placate the capitalists. 

The worker, living in his shabby surroundings, 
experiencing the effects of poverty and economic 
exploitation, bom in suppression and reared in 
a home where the continual struggle far the 
wherewithal to live goes on unceasingly, cares 
little for the Statute Book and the Constitution 
when he engages in the battle for bread against 
the rohbing ruling class. The fact that the 
Peers, and industrial Barons, with the T.U. 
officials and Cabinet Ministers receiving their 
huge salaries, discuss the illegality of strikes, 
leaves him pretty cold. 

To the worker, the right to strike is as funda¬ 
mental as his right to breathe. That right will 
be cxcrdscd when conditions drive him to action. 
It alters nothing that really matters in a dispute, 
that laws have been passed, or acts have been 
repealed. Poverty, sympathy cr aggravation 
cannot be made legal or illegal by the decision 
opt he usurpers in Parliament. The false posi¬ 
tion of the politician is dearly revealed os-cr the 
recent dock strike. Although the dockers broke 
scores of laws—all the peace-time legislation plus 
the much more stringent war laws—the lawyer* 

* and politicians did not dare bring any of these 
dockers before the courts, any more than the 
Tories, Liberals or Socialists, would have risked 
using the Trades Dispute Act in any of the 
hundreds of strikes in the past 19 years. The 
. worker* can exist without the law, but the 
rulers cannot. 

It is significant that the only occasion that the 
Trades Dispute Act was every used was by the 
nun who thundered hypocritically against it the 
mott. In 1943 Ernest Bevin used it against tbc 
powerless Trotskyists. 

As the dockers made the government, the laws 
and the T.U.C. look ridiculous, so again in anv 
industrial dispute the movt thal the LaNw 
government and the T.U.C. could hope for 
would be to hide behind the army and strength- 
cncvl police force, and smash down the worker* 
rundcr the fantastic constitution and legal system. 

(contmtud on ^ () 


ANARCHIST MEETINGS IN 
GLASGOW 
nt the 

GROVE STADIUM 

(Brtadofbano Sboat) 

«t tk* junction ©f St. Viacant and 
Argyll Street 

EVERY SUNDAY, 7 p.m. 

• 

EVERY WEDNESDAY at S p-m. 
at tKo 

P.P.U. ROOMS 
4S Dun do s Street 

(Top doer) 
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the Parliamentary 

uir the tsruetjrtri try vrivijng ;>re*.y. ifl 
tmokt, Km revival**! pitching *»i limited 
inflHton m it* eflect in oomparm-r. 

perteiwutg. Ihe discootrnt ol the 
the inefficiency «f tw*tt .rf the patharoenury 
te*Jrr» rr*u»teJ in a lerie* ol duaitets which 
■ si halted only after Cromwell and the Ixule- 
pcedrru. the more radical »tn* uf the hsir- 
Itnw, ousted the ariauxrafk ineffectual* Idur 
Emm inxn ccmmarvi and formed a tvrft 4'*lu* 
at ouddk-ciaa* cavalry. the liounJrt, who 
proveJ hemeforth the dynamic Iuf«.e of the New 
Model Army and enabled Cromwell ei> *n:i the 
dcouve yutonet of Mintvfl Moot in IM4 and 
Naaebr in IMS 

The Independent* differed fruen the Prtsby- 
tenant in that they wished lo replace a cenu*;- 
ued church by *ell-govcmmg congregatum*. In 
effect, they went ju*t a* ruthlcsi and more cffi- 
oent in their pursuit of exploitation and power, 
and iuil a* hostile to the mull tradesmen, 
peasant* and waft-earning daises 

Thu* Cromwell** rktone*. white they termi¬ 
nated the major struggle against the king * 
force*, did nothing to assuage the discontent 
within the army, which, indeed, came to a head 
at the end of hottilmr*, when the men were mil 
kept under arms, without pay which had been 
overdue for month*. 

Rise Of The Levellers 

By 164? the discontent both in the army and 
among the worker* in the due* wsi beginning to 
find clear expression in the writings of a number 
of pamphleteers, like Lilburne, Overton, Wal- 
wryn. and a number of anonymous authors Out 
of the acrmtici of there writer* and from the 
misery of the common soldiers arose eventually 
the Leveller movement, which for a time proved 
the great menace to Use Creenwtlhon dictator- 
ship. 

The realisation that the leaders did rxn in¬ 
tend to give the liberties they had promised wat 
now becoming evident to all Litbume warned 

the people: 

"Therefore look about you betimes and give 
not occasion to curse you, fur making them 
slave* by your covetousness, cowardly ba*e- 
cetW and fair.l-heanrdncise, therefore up a* 
tine man and in a just and legal! way call 
those to account that endeavour to destroy 
and betray your liberties and Free domes." 

In the year 1646, although the organised 
movement had still not take *hape. the Gov- 
e r ntawst alre a dy rea l sawi the danger* it facpl. 
»nd fftiittpte 1 t«v J«al with the more vocal repre¬ 
sentatives of popular discontent by imprisoning 
Lilburae and Overton. But this act merely had 
the effect of mccimnj the people into mass 
pretests and causing i further Sew of pamphlets 
and petitions which took an even mere imrensi- 
gran: and accusing attitude towards Parliament. 
One of these, A Remonstrance of Many Tkou- 
tanJ Citizent, sap bluntly: 

"Yce are rich and abound in goods and 
have need of nothing, but the afflictions of the 
poore, your hunger-surved brethren, you have 
tso compassion for." 

And Overton, in A Defiance ofaintt All Arbit¬ 
rary Utsarfiaticmi or Encroachments, shows at 
lout some cotnooutnes* of the class nature of 
society and the methods of government when he 

tayi: 

“Such hath been the mntcriou* subtility 
from generation to generation of those cunning 
usurpers whereby they have driven on their 
wicked designer of ryranny and arbitrary 
domination under the fair, specious, deceitful! 
pretences of Liberty and Freedom that the 
poore deceived people arc even (in a manner) 
besualfired in their understandings, become so 
stupid and groaaly ignorant of tbcnuelve* and 
of their own natural! imnxuniticf and strength 
wherewith God by nature hath enriched them 
that they are even degenerated from being 
me©.’* 

The Agitators 

In 1647 the movement of discontent moved 
towards a crisis, and the rank and file soldier* 
began to otpnisc themselves into a revolutionary 
force. Their demand* frightened parliament, 
which attempted to disband the army and send 
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wred 


agitated meat actively fiv the Agrtenarnr 

At about the same time a *mrs .»f .tebati-^ 
was held at I’uuwy in which the Icadm,: 

(irandes* of the aims, tnciuding Cxomwcll and 
Jmoe. and * number of l eveller agitators, *n- 
ciu.luig Saaby and Ramboetaigh. took a leading 
part In l hew drbatr* *«im remarkable 
speeches were made by the Agitator*, which ex¬ 
pressed bluntly the (hailtutionmciu of the men 
Saahy, for instance, remarked 

"I tcvjfev* many of us fought for those end* 
which, we stnee taw, w-erc not those which 
caused us U» go through difficulties and straits 
and to venture all in the ship with you li 
had been r**d •" 7®“ »° have advertised us ol 
it and I believe you would have had fewer 
under your command to control." 

Ramburuugh was even more to the point. 


you sorrow you may r,.t happily fm, 

deliwrer*." 

[mkhI Riuli In I^»I^ 

During 164* there was nuuug u 

ithuim of the people grew steadily wmc, Km, 
aggravated by harveu- in man> parii 

Within the army C-ruimv.-iJ * mung *cn<»i 
caused a tempo)ary setback t«i tfic radical influ 
incest but the I .evelints were util a menace ii 
the rank*, and wrre dfreloj ing thrif OMltacI 
with tlic nary, and, even more, with the lowm 
people and praiantt. 

OBORfiH WOODCOCK. 

(To be concluded) 
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\ I IDF Ml ARMS Y Ol Iff 
INTV*tS% | Mis \» 
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FRANCE. 

Owing In the (IdK.'sl t .■n/cikrain c of 
t ahooA revdiiwv to mllsNesit with ihe ftrv- 
iM i.M, ii taHRBoutusU and SuaiaUU’ uu- 
jw. d. iIn I<:\ h.Mnfurv N>n-itcalivl* arc tx-mg 
active in m^k.mg prevail iIk only courvr ol 
action worthy «*f (be Murker*. Among the 
uim >iii .tut rmlitants of this rtvolut»«.nary sactmn 
tin iwc; my i\ bong di*cut h‘ d i-l tktachmg 
thermclvo fnxn that central organisation which 
capitalism ha* entirely tamed. This is forcibly 
expressed by thrtr organ I-a ItataUU Syndic Am*. 

Ihe French anarchist*, after their fusion in 
a tingle <>rgjmillion, arc growing umstantly 
stronger with new conungants of annrades. 
Th<i| prnottical La 1.if<*i lucre is issued each 
time with greater vigour and fighting spirit. 


WIIWs Till ANMtl h; 


Are th% «<rt td hf/o%viy. of dtgiury and intrc|»diiy 
in the (utKiikt a gall* u (he kctiuai to rxbausl 
tkmwr l wi or* mntlvittha* for >na*iK<Rt *nd 


Will our 


rt?f 


- hai > . tf uanfinr* that the pat- 
ueamir app,at i., truth, RiMtec and tc%ptci for 
i!k *upr :.r dignity of minan c ’ idmu »Jwa>* 
helongt to rh« o n v,»<-is »nf the p*T»«tite.1> So 
recently frer frucr) the hr«’tlr tyraruty. are 
wc going ir» bt»w hi tioeu of the on-called law 
according to oKkIi any popular BHAimtnt h< • 
gins ** j Ubrrstipn maarrmn 1 en<l rndk in 
ocw forma of slavery/ Fimti victims of ao era 
of arbitrary force shall wr rod by Leung in turn 
the persecutor c> 

Ignarm hilt/r.' 1/ Ruvegtto, 
Hume, 12. : 1/45. 


ANARCHISM AND Till; I AIIIII It MUVEIliM 


The following it Ih* first port ol an arlic-lc which the 
great Italian Anarchist. Malatrsta. cnntrlbulcd In freedom 
in November I'H)7. Its analysis of the |*«rt AuarehUls can 
|d«I in the labour movement is still valuable to-da», when 
worker* are srrioovls eunccnnd with the- future of lh« Tratfc 
I'nion* at means of working class action. Indeed, Malatestn » 
views Have been all too sadly confirmed hy the history of the 
organised Labour Movement. 

★ ★ * 

The question of the position to be taken in relation to the 
Labour movement i* certainly one of the greatest imporuincc 
to Anarchist*. ... . 

In spite of lengthy dUcuuiom and of varied experiences, 
a complete accord has not yet l»ecn reached—perhaps because 
the question does not admit of a complete and permanent 
solution, owing to the different conditions and changing circum¬ 
stance! in which we carry on the struggle. 

I believe, however, that our aim may suggest to us a 
critmen of conduct applicable to the diffcaent contingencies. 

Wc deairc the moral and material elevation of all men; we 
wish to achieve a revolution which will give ro all liberty 
and well-being, and wc arc convinced that thi* cannot be done 
from above by force of law and decrees, but must be dime by 
the conscious will and the direct action of thovc who desire it. 

Wc need, then, more than any the conscious and voluntary 
co-operation of tho«c who, suffering the moit by the present 
social organisation, have the greatest interest in the Revolution. 

Action Better Than Preaching 

It docs not suffice for us—though it is certainly useful and 
necessary—to elaborate an ideal as perfect as possible, and to 
form groups for propaganda and for revolutionary action. W c 
must convert aa far as possible the mass of the workers, because 
without them wc can neither overthrow the existing society nor 
reconstitute a new one. And since to rise from the submissive 
state in which the great majority of the proletarians now 
vegetate, to a conception of Anarchism and a desire for its 
realisation, is required an evolution which generally it nq! patted 
through under the tole influence of the propaganda; since the 
lessons derived from the facts of daily life arc more efficacious 
than all doctrinaire preaching, it it for us to take an active part 
in the life of the masiet, and to use all the meant which rircum- 
ttances permit lo gradually awaken the spirit of revolt, and to 
thow by these facts the path which leads to emancipation. 

Amongst these means the Labour movement stands first, 
and wc should be wrong to neglect it. In thi* movement we 
find number* of worker* who struggle for the amelioration of 
thdr conditions. They may be mistaken as to the aim they 
have in view and at to the means of attaining it, and in our view 
they generally arc. But at least they no longer rc»ign them- 
tclvc* to oppression nor regard it as just—they hope and they 
struggle. Wc can more easily arouse in them that feeling of 
solidarity towards their exploited fellow-workers and of hatred 
against exploitation which must lead to a definitive struggle 
for the abolition of all domination of man over man. Wc can 
induce them to claim more and more, and by means more and 
more energetic; and to wc can train ourselves and others to 
the struggle, profiting by victories in order to exalt the power 
of union and of direct action, and bring forward greater claims, 
and profiting also by reverses in order to learn the ncccstity 
for more powerful means and for more radical solutions. 

Again— and this is not its least advantage—the Labour 
movement can prepare those groups of technical workeri who 
in the revolution will take upon themselves the organisation 
of production and exchange for the advantage ol all, beyond 
and againtt all governmental power. 

But with nil thetc advantages the Labour movement ha* 
its drawback^ and its dangers, of which we ought to cake account 
when it it a question of the position that we at Anarchist* 
should take in it. 


Tendency To Degenerate 

Constant experience in all countries shows that labour 
movements, which always commence as movements of protett 
and revolt, and arc animated at the beginning by a broad spirit 
of progress and human fraternity, tend very soon to degenerate; 
and in proportion ar. they acquire strength, they become egoistic, 
contcrvativc, occupied exclusively with interests immediate and 
restricted, and develop within themselves a bureaucracy which, 
as in all such case*, has no other object than to strengthen and 
aggrandise itself. 

It is this condition of things that hat induced many comrades 
to withdraw front the Trade Union movement, and even to 
combat it as something reactionary and injurious. But the 
result ha* been that our influence diminished accordingly, and 
the field wat left free to tho« who wished to exploit ^he 
movement for personal or part y interests that had nothing in 
common with the cause of the workers' emancipation Very 
soon there were only organisation with a narrtrw spirit and 
fundamentally comervative, of which the English Trade Union* 
are a type; or ebe Syndicate! which, under the influence of 
politicians, mo?t often "Socialist,*’ were only electoral machines 
for the elevation into power pf particular individual*. 

Happily, other a»mra<le*. thought that the Labour move¬ 
ment alwxy* held in itaelf • sound principle, and that rather 
than abandon it to the politicians, it would be well to undertake 
the u*k of bringing the uniont once more to the work of achieving 
(heir original aim, and of gaining from them all the advantage* 
they offer to the Anarchist cause. And they have succeeded 


in creating, chiefly in France, a new movement which, under 
the name of "Revolutionary Syndicalism," *«kt t»> ragamw the 
workers, imtependently of all hourgri^t and political influence, 
lo win their emancipation by the direct action uf the wagr lave* 
against the matter*. , 

That U a great *tep in advance; hut we must not exavgerutc 
its reach and imagine, m some comrade; '.eern to do, mat wi: 
shall rcaliic Anarthum, at a matter of course, by the pro- 
grcM-ive development of Syndicalism. 

livery institution ha* u tendency to extend in function-, to 
perpetuate ittell, and to become an end in itself. It i* not 
surprising, then, if those who have initiatrd the movement, and 
take the most prominent part therein, fall into ihr habit of 
regarding Syndicalism at the equivalent of Anarchism, or at 
least a* the supreme means, that in lUeif replaces all other 
means, for its realisation. But that make* it the more necessary 
to avoid rise danger and to define well our partition. 

Syndicalism, in ’.pile of all the declarations of its mo?t 
ardent syprvrters, contain* in ittclf, by the very nature of it*. 
ftrren. jRe -! c! r, T : 'b fcjgc rr>mrnfr-i 

labour movements in the past. In effect, befng a movement 
which proposes to defend the present interest * of the workers, it 
must necessarily adapt itself to existing conditions, :md take 
into consideration interem which come to the fore in society at 
it exists to-day. 

Now, in so far at the interest", of a section of the worker* 
coincide with the interest of the whole class, Syndicalism i*. in 
itcclf a good school of solidarity; in so far as the interests of the 
workers of one country are the same as thovc of the workers in 
other countries, Syndicalism ii a good means of furthering 
international brotherhood; in v> far as the interests of the 
moment arc not in contradiction with the interests of the 
future, Syndicalism is in itself a good preparation for the 
Revolution. But unfortunately thn it not alwayi to. 

Harmony of interests, solidarity amongst all men, is the 
ideal to which wc aspire, is the aim for which we struggle; but 
that is not the actual condition, no more between men of the 
same class than betw-ccn those of different classes. The rule 
to-day it the antagonism and the interdependence ol interc 
at the same time: the struggle of each agair.M all and of all 
against each. And there can be no other condition in a vocicty 
where, in consequence of the capitalist system of production— 
that is to say, production founded on monopoly of the meant of 
production and organised internationally for the profit of jndiv- 
dual employers—there arc, as a rule, more bands than work 
lo be done, and more mouths titan bread to fill them. 

Contradictions For The Individual 

It is impossible to isolate oneself, whether as an individual, 
as a class, or as a nation, »ncc the condition of each one depends 
more or less directly on the general conditions of the whole of 
humanity; and it is impossible to live in a true state of peace, 
because it is necessary to defend oneself, often even to attack, or 
perish. 



ERRICO MAIATESTA 


The- interest of each one is to secure employme n t, and as a 
consequence one find* himself in antagonism— ta, us compctn/on 
—with the unemployed of one's country and the immigrant! from 
other countries. Iiach one desires to keep or to secure the beat 
place against worker* in the same trade; it in the 'mutest of 
cacii one to sell dear an! buy cheap, and consequently a* a 
producer he find* him self in conflict with all consumer*, and 
again as consumer finds fumtelf in conflict with all produem. 

Union, agreement, the solidarity s'ruggle against the ex* 
plotters,—these things car. only obtain to-day in to far a* the 
worker*, animated by the conception of a superior ideal, lorn to 
sacrifice exclusive and personal interests to the voounon intercut 
of all, the intrrrm of the moment to the interests of the future; 
and this ideal of a society of wdidarity, of justice, vf brother- 
hood, can only be realised by the destruction/ done in defiance 
of all legality, of existing institutions. 

To offer to the workers this ideal; to put the broader 
interests of the future before those narrower and immediate; to 
render the u jlapuiMj^ u^rrKnt vi/ndition a^ i nip osuhk, to work 

will accomplish the Revolution—theu- arc the obicci* we at 
Anarchists should strive for both in and out of the Unions 

Trade Unionism cannot do this, or can do but little of it; it 
ha* to reckon with present interest*, and these intrrert* are ren 
always, alai! those i<( the Revolution. If ynm not far 
exceed legal bounds, and it mu*t at given moment* treat with 
the masters and the authorities. It must u ;nctrn itself %mh 
the interests of sections of the workers rather than the imeretts 
of the public, the interem of tlx Unions^ rather than the 
interests of the muss of the workers and the unemployed. If it 
does not do this, it has no specific reason for existence; it would 
then only include the Anarchist*, or at most the Soaahm, and 
habituate to the struggle the masse* that lag behind. 

Besides, since the Unions must remain open to all those who 
desire to win from the master* better conditions of lift, what¬ 
ever their opinions may be cm the general conunaticn of sodety, 
they arc naturally led to moderate their atpiraiioas, first so that 
they should not frighten away those they wiih to have with 
them, and next because, in proportion as numbers increase, those 
with ideas who have initialed the movement remain buried in 
a majority that it only occupied with the petty interests of the 
moment. 

Institutional Corruption 

Thus one can see developing in all Unions, that have reached 
a certain position of influence, a tendency to assure, in accord 
with rather than against the matters, a privileged situation for 
themselves, and to create difficulties of entrance fur new 
members, and for the admission of apprentice* in the factories; 
a tendency* to amass large funds that afterward* thrr a ft afraid 
of compromising; to seek the favour of public powers; to be 
absorbed, above all, in co-opcratinn and mutual benefit schemes; 
and to become at last conservative elements in eodety. 

After having stated this, it seerm clear to me that the 
Syndicalist movement cannot replace the Anarchist movement, 
and that it can serve as a means of education and o< revolu¬ 
tionary preparation only if it it acted on by the Anarchistic 
impulse, acti<m, and criticism. 

Anarchism Separate From Syndicalism 

Anarchists, then, ought to abstain from identifying them¬ 
selves with the Syndicalist movement, and to conudrr ai an aim 
that which i* but tine of the mean* of propaganda and of action 
that they can uttli*c. They should remain in the Syndicate* as 

elements giving an onward impulse, and strive to make of them 
as much as possible inurnment* of combat in view c i the Soda] 
Revolution. They should work to develop in the Syndicates all 
that which can augment its educative influence and it* ovn- 
Isativcness,—the propaganda of ideas, the forrible ‘trike, the 
spirit of procelythm, the distrust and hatred of the authorities and 
of the politicians, the practice of solidarity towards individual* 
and groups in conflict with the matters. They should crenbst all 
that which tends to render them egotistic, pacific, conservative,— 
professional pride and the narrow *ptri: of the crjfpurite 
body, heavy ounmbutiom and the accumulation cf invested 
capital, the service of benefit* and of assurance, confidence in 
the good offices of the State, good relationship with matter*, the 
appointment of bureaucratic official*, paid and pennanrru 

On these conditions the participation of .Anarchist* in the 
Labour movement will have good resuha, but only on these 
conditions. 

These tactic* swill sometime* appear to be, and evrn mv 
fully be, hurtful to the immediate interest* of aortic groups, 
but that does not matter when it it a question of the Anarcbtst 
cause,—that is to say. of the genera! and permanent inure** of 
humanity. We certainly wish, while waning fee the Rcv,4utuei. 
to wrest from OosvfTHmrHs and fr-vr employers at muds liberty 
and wettheing as pmsthie; but we would not cc*npt(*x»m the 
future lor some momentary advantagrs. which hcw-Jr* irs often 
illusory or gained at the expense of other wwrkers 

u* beware of ourselves. The error of haring abnodtaed 
the labour movement has done an immense inters h> Amrcfesxn, 
but at least n leave* unaltered the <fi>tractrw character. 

"T.v of confounding the Arurchm minesmta srith 
trade Umocittn would be ttill more g?a**. That will barren 
to us which happened to the Social IVovcnti a* toes at thev 
went »m«» the Parliamentary struggle. They gained in rntnornYaf 
force, but by becoming each day less h-oaU:* BTc ali» 
would become more numerous, but wr dsould ctax to K 
Anarchist. 

E. MALATESTA. 
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U. lbs: fact ilut (he Vcnv 
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agicocsedy ot a General 
BiNtwa to make known the view* ot the working 
class in th»> country. who have long desired the 
c.'mnxn ownership ci all things, including the 
mines, a jcmtc which has in fact been prevented 
fcnm rcalisition bv the *uppre»k>n. frustration 
and diversion pracuced by their Labour anJ 
T.U. “ leaders'*. 

The only really genuine consideration of, and 
effevove cppv.«siuoc to, the Government’s plan 
:»T Nationalisation of the pits, must come from 
anthin the ranks of the working class movement, 
whese true uotcrests the Government, hkc the 
so-called Oppcaiucc, falsely chums to represent. 
This authentic criticism of the powers that be 
finis its expression in its dearest form in the 
v'cwpcm: ot Anarcho-syndicalism, which alone 
can establish i workers' case against state con¬ 
trol. It is not surprising to find hostility among 
the miners, who are traditionally milium wor kers 
and independent thinkers, to the Nationalisation 
BiIL I: is. therefore, as a miner attempting to 
int er pre t die confused and officially misled feeK 
ings or those who are. relatively speakings most 
directly affected by the nationalisation of the 
coal industry, namely, the miners, that I wish to 
e x a min e the p r oposals of the government. 

After cany years of agitation by the miners 
-i’r the rejection of private ownership and con¬ 
trol. represented by the syxxSaKri miners’ move¬ 
ment of 19U-12 tSee The Miner j’ Next Step) 
and the demand. The Mines for the Miners, the 
rulhant mine workers have now been led to 
believe by their pchticaiiy aspiring Union bosses 
that through nationalisation there would come 
the realisation ci the miners’ age-old demand for 
v - oriccrs’ centreL Many miners are now begin¬ 
ning to see and point out that nothing could be 
further from the truth. In a prelude to the 
vtcaad reading of the Bill, the Minister of Fuel 
and. Power, Shinwc 11,^-openly admitted in a 
speech green to a meeting of colliery and union 
represe nt atives in Glasgow, on the 17th January, 
that "Naticnalijation is not primarily to benefit 
the miner'*. This statement alone should serve 
- • the miners’ yardstick whereby they may 
measure the stncmrv of the Labour leaders’ pro¬ 
mises for great benefits under nationalisation. 
'’5'hat other section of the community is entitled 
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i eittmuu-e. this report tiiay bo 
levs svnictKtr*. First reviewing 
the past chaos in the mining 
emmiuee recommended drastic 
l'I and administration, and advo- 
r mechanisation of the industry* 
rang ot underground hsuhge. 
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wcanplcte recnprusatrcn of the mining industry, 
if sot the miners who have given, are giving 
_nd will give their very lives in hundreds yearly, 
raring the course of their productive efforts? 
No. aspire all the official soft soaping, it is 
apparent that the industrially martyred miner 
■■■ill continue to be sacrificed—in the past at the 
behest of crUicr? orween—now by State decree. 

Turning to the Government's proposals, wc 
learn that a National Coal Board is to be set 
i p, that this Beard will be made up solely of 
tcchmoani, coal caper.' arS specialists and will 
i z empowered to deal with the whole of the 
industry. A tribunal will a bo be brought into 
bring to Jcdde upon "fair compensation for the 
colliery owners". 

Ir is interesting to note the admission by the 
Labour spokesmen that the scheme for national¬ 


s'here possible the electrification of pits. 
The Government has apparently adopted the 
report* which was originally intended as a 
recommendation to be applied under capitalism, 
to meet the needs and requirements of State 
Capitalism. 

To the working miner this report is, because 
of its effort in trying to shin some ol the 
blame tor the state ol the coal industry on to 
the miners and demanding ‘proper discipline’ in 
the mines and trade unions, a classic example of 
the sorry condition of the technician cut of! from 
the workers. This unhealthy divorce of techni¬ 
cian and worker is created mainly by virtue of 
the technician’s tendency towards managerialism, 
:.e. the assumption of executive functions and by 
this means becoming part and parcel of the con¬ 
trolling power, thus creating within the industry’ 
an “elite” governing body. In this detachment 
of technician and worker inay be found the 
cause of countless everyday instances of technical 
schemes and improvements going astray, some¬ 
times with disastrous effects, when put into prac¬ 
tice in the pits. 

The schemes, then, show faults which would 
have been obvious at a glance by one who had 
any practical experience in mining. In the im¬ 
plementation of the Reid Report it may be easily 
recognised that the Government has not “primar¬ 
ily” the interests of the miners in mind, when 
it announces its intention to speed up the large- 
scale modernisation and mechanisation of the 
mine*. The aims of the Government arc to 
be concerned with the raising of the coal produc¬ 
tion level in order to meet the industrial needs 
of the country, so that the increased output of 
the factories may meet the demand for increased 
exports. All this, no doubt, is necessary, apart 
from other reasons, for the payment of interest 
and dividends on Government bonds issued as 
compensation to cx-shareholdcrs of the national¬ 
ised industries. 

The mining community to a man is opposed 
to compensating the colliery owners. Miners 
argue emphatically that the original capital in¬ 
vested in the industry has been repaid many 
limes over at the expense of miners’ lives and 
limbs. The existing means of production, pit 
plant, etc., arc the accumulated proceeds of years 
of exploiting succeeding generations of miners 
and therefore rightly belong to the workers. 
Why, they ask, should they have to continue 
sweating blood, toiling to produce wealth that 
will primarily keep their late oppressors in para¬ 
sitical idleness? If the workers arc the sole 
means whereby wealth is created, then all wealth 
should be retained by the workers. Under 
nationalisation, the big coal combines are to 
get Government bonds, which the Government, 
using all the means at its disposal, will ensure 
are honoured by keeping the miners and the 
rest of the workers hard at their toil. What, 
on the other hand, will the miners receive by way 
of benefits? Nothing but the time-honoured 
carrot dangling on the end of an cver-rcceding 
slick, promises of a rosier future, promises of 
The Government 


hasten to cap their promises with the proviso 
tha: it all depends on increased production. 

When we recall that the largest contribufcry 
factor in the decline of coal production is the 
shortage of miners and the inability of the 
industry to offset the yearly deficiency in num¬ 
bers of workers by attracting sufficient new¬ 
comers tn make up the loss resulting from deaths, 
disablement, illness and retirement, we arc un¬ 
able to perceive how new promises are to work 
the oracle in this respect. A large percentage 
of the existing miners are in fact so dissatisfied 
with the present day conditions that, it is offi¬ 
cially admitted, if the Essential Works Order 
were lifted they would immediately seek other 
employment. It therefore seems most im¬ 
probable that non-miners will find these same 
conditions any inducement to becoming miners. 


Mie official dilemma reminds one of a dog 
chasing it> twvn tail, for the better ^ondiiions 
dc|*eini upon iikre.v.ed produciion which in turn 
cun only tv obtained by i rapt,! intake of new 
men, who will obviously fail to be attracted by 
anything other than good condition', high wages. 

»hicb Fring' us back t.’ wnttt m 
Miners know, only too well, that men uill enter 
the pits either owing to attractive conditions, etc., 
or because the alternative to taking up mining 
is awful that workers arc virtually compelled 
to^becomc miners. 

Fhrough the medium of the recently appointed 
hu;hh salaried Mines Recruitment Officer, N 
Newsome, the Government calls for 100,000 
men. immediately, to arrest the present down¬ 
ward trend in production, a yearly intake of 
30,000 young lads, miners of the future, to re¬ 
place the >0,000 miners leaving the pits, anJ a 
reduction of the latter figure by 20.000. Unless 
the Government posses the power to raise the 
dead, replace missing limbs, rejuvenate the aged 
and convince sufferers of silicosis, nystagmus and 
the many other miners’ complaints that their 
disease is merely a figment of the imagination, 
we fail to see how the numbers ftf the last group 
can be reduoeJ by as much as two fifths. It is 
to be suspected that the Government intends to 
come down hard on such “malingering” by 
miners. 

The figures quoted above, failing any improve¬ 
ment in the miners* working ’conditions, can, 
however, be met in the event of the existence of 
widespread unemployment or alternatively the 
re-introduction of industrial conscription. In 
view of the Government’s partiality for compul¬ 
sion there is every likelihood of their resorting 
to the latter method of recruiting men for this 
the most arduous and dangerous of all occupa¬ 
tions. 

To sum up this examination of the Coal 
.Mines Nationalisation Bill, we are convinced 
that, with such a measure coming into effect, the 
immediate result twill be a rapicj ri«c in the size 
of the bureaucracy, the industry becoming in¬ 
undated with place-hunters, but few miners. 
I here being no direct voice in the management 
of their industry for the miner*, they will, as 
one man, soon expose the inadequacy of such a 
scheme and reject^ the same. Because of its verv 
nature, and by reason of the methods used, the 
State, will be unable to settle satisfactorily the 
problems of miners’ condition*, the man-power 
. position and the production question. State 
control, ministerial edicts, will not in themselves 
produce one pound of coal extra, but rather, if 
our knowledge of recent history' is correct, tend 
to produce chaos and mismanagement, chronic- 
abuses of dictatorial powers that will make those 
of the past appear small, and resultant raiscrv 
for the workers. 

TOM CARLISLE. 


The Itussian Elections 


pon the tit »t time in eight years the Russian 
people have gone to the polls to elect a 
new Supreme Soviet of ihc Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics. The Supreme Soviet consists 
of two Parliaments: The Soviet of the Union 
and the Soviet of Nationalities and is elected 
every four year*. 

•The Soviet of the Union has 656 .scats und is 
elected on the basis of one deputy for every 
300,000 of the population. ’Ihc Soviet of 
Nationalities ha* 631 seats on the basis of 
twenty-five deputies from each constituent re¬ 
public, irrespective of its size, eleven deputies 
from each autonomous republic, five deputies 
from each autonomous province and one deputy 
from each national region. Voting is by universal 
suffrage for all who have reached 18. “irrespec¬ 
tive of sex, nationality, race, faith, social origin, 
property status or past activities”. Candidates 
must be over 23. 

The Supreme Soviet* of the U.S.S.R. elects 
a Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. composed of 37 members .and endowed 
with great power. Theoretically the legislative 
power blongs to the Supreme Soviet but the 
Presidium has the right to issue decrees which 
have the power of law. The members of the 
Presidium cannot be removed by the Supreme 
Soviet but they have the right to dissolve the 
Supreme Soviet in ease of an insoluble difference 
arising between the Soviet of the Union and the 
Soviet of Nationalities. 

The- Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. also 
appoints the highest executive and administrative 
organ of State Power: the Council of People’s 
Commissars of the LbS.S.R. who deal Vith the 
international organisation ol the countryT 

The term Supreme Soviet is highly mislead¬ 
ing It has nothing in common with the Soviets 
which were formed during the Russian revolution 
and were councils of workers’ delegates (or 
peasants and soldiers' elected by a relatively 
small number of people and directly responsible 
to than. The deputies in the Soviet of the 
Union each represent something like three hun¬ 
dred thousanJ men and women and remain in 
office for four years. Not u very direct kind 
of representation! 

What is the difference between the Russian 
parliamentary system and that of democratic 
countries? I hc main difference is that under 
the Sos'in regime there are no opposition parties. 
The right to nominate candidates is reserved to 
official bojie' that is to say, Communist Party 
organisation', trade unions, cb-opcrativcs, organ¬ 
isations oj youth, cultural societies.. The candi¬ 
dates who arc not Communist ■ Parly members 
arc described as non-party but they arc in fact 
supporters of the Party! Stalin stressed the 
point, in his election broadcast on the 9th Feb¬ 
ruary, that non-party people were now united 


Protest against Detention ot Adolfo Caltabiano 


On Sunday, the 10th Februars, a large 
crowd attended the open-air meeting in Hyde 
Park to protest against the police attacks on 
people selling literature outside the park gates, 
and tn draw- attention to the case of Adolfo 
Caltabiano, who has been certified as insane 
and incarcerated in Fejjw. Men tal Hospital a* g 
the culmination ot a whole series of police 
persecutions to sshich he had been subjected 
at Hyde Park during the preceding months (a 
full report of his case was given in the lust 
issue of Freedom). 

The meeting was addressed Jiy representa¬ 
tives of ull the organisations who hare been 
concerned in the attacks «n civil liberties at 
Hyde Park, and the audience was large and 
sympathetic. An interesting feature of the 
meeting was the large number of police 
officers present, of whom two industriously 
took down all the speeches in their notebooks. 

!!> the time this note appears in print it 
will he two and a half months since Caltabiano 
was Ih-st arrested on the charges which led 
to his incarceration in Friern Hospital. So 
fur no efforts have been made by the authori¬ 


ties, in spite of wide public protests, to do 
anything to rectify the manifest miscarriage 
of jnstiec in this ease. Wc need hardly point 
out that this event forms a most sinister pre¬ 
cedent. since, if the authorities once get away 
with the shutting in a lunatic asylum of a man 
w ho Juu shown his^stcadfast opposition to and 
contempt tor the police, they may decide to 
repeat it. and any sign of enthusiasm may be 
used ns the excuse for detaining a militant 
worker on a plea of insanity. 

Chuter Edc and hi* associate* have made 
this monstrous attack on freedom a matter 
for luughtcr. The House of Commons amused 
itself over the deliberately distorted accounts 
of the incident to which it was treated. These 
facts only show more clearly the complete 
perfidy of the present administration and the 
iasubstantiality of the concern for workers* 
freedom which they pretended to show when 
they were out of power. 

Demand Caltahiuno’s immediate release . 
and the public exposure of those who were 
responsible for the conspiracy against freedom 
involved in his incarceration! 


with the Communists m one common icanj of 
.Soviet clti/cni which lurged the victory over 
their country’s enemies. 

c . I hc ( . on ’> difference bciwcen them,” raid 
Muhn, is that tome belong to the party while 
others do not. Uut thii it a formal differctu*" 

(italics ours). 

Under llie Soviet system there is no chance to 
choose between candidates representing two or 
more policies as there is only one Party in the 
.State, the Communist Party. 

The choice of tile candidate* is not left to 
the electors at the time of the election. .Several 
candidates arc nominated for each constituency 
nnd except in constituencies which have such 
illustrious candidates a* Stulin, Molotov, Kalin- 
in, Voroshilov, Zhukov, etc., a certain amount 
ol discussion tabes place lwforc the solitary can¬ 
didate is decided upon. Once he is chosen voting 
becomes a pure formality, the only way to 
express opposition to the candidate ,is to abstain 
Irom voting but us in the plcbiftdtcs organised 
in fascist countrieik great care is taken to get a 
maximum of voters to the polls (age is no excuse, 
in Georgia an old man of 118 went to the polls!) 

In a police state such as Russia it h probable 
that more than mere persuasion is used to ensure 
that the great majority of people fill in their 
ballot papers though, of ct^rsc, propaganda In 
used on a big scale. It is aimed at giving the 
electors the illusion that they have power to 
pass judgment on the Communist Party. Stalin 
declared at the beginning of his speech: “The 
Communist Party of our country would be of 
little worth were it ready to accept the electors’ 
verdict.” Having no rival parties to oppose it, 
being supported by a Party controlled Press and 
radio, having at it* command the army, the 
police and millions of bureaucrats it would be 
very difficult indeed to understand why the Com¬ 
munist Party should be afraid of the electors’ 
verdict. 

No wonder Stalin’s speech was “confident” 
(Hjily Worker), He was spared the exhausting 
propaganda tours that politicians such as Chur¬ 
chill or Roosevelt hud to undertake in order to 
secure re-election. Not for him the speeches on 
top of cars or standing in the rain, not for him 
the last minute Press campaigns skilfully calcu¬ 
lated to destroy weeks of propaganda work. 
Stalin’s re-election was preceded by a unani¬ 
mous concert of praises. Prat da, for example, 
paid this inspired tribute: 

"It is indeed happiness, real happiness, to 
meet Comrade Stalin. -If one translated the 
endless acclamations into the language of 
simple words they would read: ‘We are proud 
that the greatest man of our day, the brilliant 
creator.of victory, the saviour of civilisation, 
the leader of the peoples, belongs to us, to 
our country, to our people. Wc know and arc 
deeply convinced that the greatest man of our 
time could not appear in any other countrv 
but ours’.” 

AnJ from Radio Khabarovsk (6/1/46): ‘Yester¬ 
day’s pre-election meeting in the Stalin pre¬ 
cinct of Moscow’ left one with an unforget¬ 
table and inspiring impression. It reflected 
with great power and sincerity the boundless 
love the people bear for their grent leader, 
wise teacher and father. Comrade Stalin! 

“Dear Comrades,” declared the woman 
worker A. A. Slobnow, “it is the great fortune 
of our people thut during the difficult years 

the entire people, who stool at the head of the 
stale . . . Glory! Glory to our own J. V. 
Stalls.” These words nre an expression of 
the innermost thoughts, feelings and hppes of 
the Soviet people".” 

When the votes were counted in Stalin’s con¬ 
stituency in Moscow’, it was found that 100 per 
cent, of the voters had cast their votes for Stalin. 

Probably nobody dared to give Stalin the ad¬ 
vice Kingsley Martin gave to Tito a few days 
before Yugoslavia’s elections: “I hope you wall 
get 75 per cent.,” said K. Martin, “If you get 
90 per cent., it might l»c a good idea to destroy 
25 per cent, of your vote.” 

Stalin is different, of course, but 100 per 
cent, docs not sound very convincing, somehow. 

M. L. B. 


THE SUPREME SACRIFICE 

Dublin Corporation on Monday derided by a 
raaionty to offer the freedom of the city to 
Mr. George Bernard Shawr. The motion was 
7 Topo*ed by the veteran Labour leader Mr. Jim 
1 jrtar., vm , who stated that in 1939, when Eire 
fccaet fcy war danger*,, Mr. Shaw proved 
patriotism by being one of the first to go 
to the Fore High Owimm*oner'* office in Lon- 
.s«w* and register as an Irish citizen. 

Manchester Guardian, 6/2/46. 


USEFUL PRESENTS 

Mr. Randolph Churchill's new enthusiasm for 
rv.’maliem m leafing him into some ttrangc 
plate*. On Monday our Rome Correspondent 
report.d that be bad recently contributed two 
.rucks in praise of the Italian monarchy to a 
’here called Ccn*»**<m Sente. The subject, 
J cdQw, i* M (he lamiy iraUiiiso, out ihc 
M the paper was hardly fortunate. 
Gem man Sente is a new daily owned by Signor 
Gtanram. the leader of the *etm-F»*riat 
'Owntnon Man’’ movement—but no doubt the 
luhaa market {or iuch articles it rather limited 

! -rc«r, r ient f -ri Arr^non news ^«ency. A*. 
Madrid (aceor ding tn a Spanish broadcast/ he 
*»« entertained by the •*Jn!umafia^» , A**oriation,” 
»h» presetted him «i'h a blue Rejar cloak, »* 
s o*ra ot affection 'nan the Madrid journal- 

*,iv Ysl’-I ofcrmce., After the lemony 




j Through the Press 


AERIAL CLASS WARFARE 

Union-chartered airplanes arc patrolling steel 
plants in Mime part* of the United States as the 
steel strike enters its third doy without apparent 
prospect cf settlement. 

One small airplane radioed, "No sight of 
•enemy," a* it cruised over the sirike-bound Beth¬ 
lehem strel plant in Pennsylvania. 

The patrolling airplanes were put in the ait 
by union leaders in an effort to learn the identity 
of other aircraft reported to be dropping supplies 
in the steel plants. 

One company ipokcwuan admitted tliat air¬ 
plane* were bringing in emergency personal sup¬ 
plies, including food, for the maintenance crew*. 

Evening Standard, 23/1/46- 


SAVING CAMPAIGN 

Oppo-ition is growing to the economy inea- 

__especially the cut m the Army estimate* 

— introduced by M. Andre Philip, France* 
I man- < Mmi'if 

ti n juit . Chief of the General Staff, and 
Con J. I /nr • )«■ I issigny, Inspector-General 
#-l ti ;: Army, have made 'trong pn>«e*U. 

I h, Hirer warned M Philip that he would 
rc-.ign d (hr French Army w;i* drastically re- 


NOT INTERESTED 


DEMOCRACY AT WORK 

I hc United Stales Embassy in Paris has given 
a plain hint to the Premier, M. Gouin. that a 
loan to France is highly improbable and that, 
in any casp. Congress would hardly agree to 
financial assistance if the Government proceeds 
with it* large-scale national!union programme. 

Reynolds Seas, 10/2/46. 

According to the Atlantic Charter countries 
arc, of course, entitled td choose their own 
regimes. 

BOOKS BY THE'YARD 

London’s antiquarian !»ook.*c!!cr*, fnmou* all 
over the world for their rare editions and their 
prtcelci* illuminated mafiVM.’ripts, arc selling 
them under the counter and behind locked door*. 
It Is a measure self-imposed by the booksellers 
as a protection against black market operator* 
who have invaded the market. 

Mr. Charles E. Harris, in .whose shop in 
Marvlcbonc High Street you can pay at much 

t4,0(>q for a book. yetterJay took me to hi> 
office on the first floor, shut ihe door and in¬ 
dignantly told me the whole story. 

“ Ihe other day in a well known 'hop 1 was 
horrified to overhear one of these people in a 
loud voice taying he wanted fo buy mi many 
v ., r j*_vun/i—of book* with tooled leather bind¬ 
ings Thi* man hud just bought n new home 
irid he had a lot of empty 'helves that needed 
h/v.ki So he was buvintr books.” 


BUREAUCRATS' PARADISE 

A iommitt '1 of Uno expert' wtl! thoftly 
leg. - for the Un* 'stall T’-v .-ill I high: ft 


INDO-CHiNESE GRIEVANCES 

Here in brief are the main complaints of the 
Annumese, who constitute about three-fourths of 
the population of Indo-China. Voting is restric¬ 
ted to French citizens, so u mere fraction of the 
people can take part in political affairs. Almost 
half of the entire budget goes to administrative 
expenses. Education of natives has been held 
back by the French practice of assigning places 
in the lycecs tn so many French student* that 
Indo-Chinese arc left a comparatively small 
number of educational opportunities. An econo¬ 
mic stepup prevails that necessitates ever-increas¬ 
ing exports of produce in order to meet the 
budget, largely because profits on these exports 
go, not to the people, but to French investors. 

There have been a series of questionable loan 
practices, among them the scheme concocted in 
1922 by which natives were induced to invest 
meagre savings in government bonds, in a gamble 
that they might win prizes put up on a lottery 
basis—but which never more than two percent of 
the investors might win. But more than griev¬ 
ances arc behind the current agitation; there is 
a hope that if the struggle for freedom is kept 
alive, at least marked gains may be expected 
Irom the new French Government, with its 
general pro-labour and leftist complexion. 

ihc Sen- Leader, U.S.A., 12/1/46. 


POST-REVOLUTION 

MAJORITY 

Kill'M's population Is now- 193,000.000. of 
;n I'MJ.ikui, nut) were born since the Revnlu- 
ti<'ii, ,u.i r.ltrtg to official Statistics. This In- 
do !' th population "f »hc new •'autonomous” 
; publu • n| I tonia. I itviu. Lithuania, Karelo- 


>T OF TALK 



WHAT DID THE BRITISH 
DELEGATION SEE IN 
POLAND ? 

Several weeks ago a delegation of the British 
Socialist co-operative movement, including seve¬ 
ral persons close to the present Labour Govern¬ 
ment, left London for Poland. Dispatches from 
Poznan soon brought tltc news that the Soviet 
commander of the airfield in Poznan arrested 
the prominent British guests and released them 
only after the British Government and the 
British Embassy in Warsaw intervened in their 
behalf. 

Although the delegation covered a large part 
of Poland and although it has returned to Britain 
some time ago, it has not published a word by 
way of report on what it saw’ in Poland. In 
British parliamentary circles this mysterious 
silence of the delegation led to a great deal of 
speculation, so much, that one of the Scottish 
dailies, The Hulletin. asked a member of the 
delegation. Robert Taylor, for his impressions of 
Poland and for an explanation ot the strange 
secrecy with regard to them. 

Before his trip to Polnnd, Taylor had urged 
the Poles in England to go home as quickly a* 
possible. Now, after his return from that 
country, he is of another opinion and states 
that after his visit to Poland he has “acquired 
much deeper sympathy and understanding from 
the viewpoint of those who at present deem it 
their duty to remain in exile.” 

There are many thing*, he raid, which he 
would like to say publicly in the hope that 
conditions in Poland might undergo n change, 
but at the present moment he i* not empowered 
to do so. 

The members of the delegation, he declared, 
were so disturbed by certain things which they 
witnessed, in Poland that before the publication 
of their official report, they considered it advis¬ 
able to confer with the Minister of Foreign 
Atfiair*. Mr. Bevin suggested that they defer 
the publication of their report and the delega¬ 
tion complied with this advice. 

The Neil' Leader, U.S.A., 12/1/46. 

CARELESS TALK 

The Germans U.k *n well fed or perhaps 
better fed than the British," said Mn. Roosevelt 
when she arrived in Frankfort from London to¬ 
day lb.- children especially appeored to be 
healthier m Germany, she said. 

Manchetter H, 2/46. 

Mi- Roosevelt inuilr thi* statement, accord¬ 
ing to another newspaper, two hour* after 
having lauded in Germany. Statistics re¬ 
garding mortality both amongst adults and 
children tell another story. 

























I RI'.KDOM— ' I llltOlCII ANARCHISM, 2 .V.I I'lUKUAHY. 1916 


The l .N.(). ItuloncM.m Faroe *' c ,,k ^v to get, when (hark* Tin. l.i I.wC.. L 


I XO. InttnncM.m Faroe 

IV Mtum e*l the t’Nt* v'lttfttttkt 

• roly too »karlv on th*r lmk<nru*n 

nmm- V%* mwtttr we* brought up by the 

Ukrainian iklegatt 4 Stooge 111 lb* Russian 
gU*«o.r»rj>l, ohVwnjaly 4 * 4 tiwait* id uhutJUllg 
***** kind s*l »'lwnu|f over the British imper¬ 
ial**** No Jvkg.nr o I the Indonesians was 

aikme-J U> «peak, and th* whole aflat* was 
iwifJ in the rtV'M okihxn man net u 1 ,hpl*> 
tn*iu wra:»glc, *uw« rv'-<K trsrd in any way to 
ooMwh the ceahty ol the imperialist trmxitni 
'•KJh had Ken perpetrate! by Bmi»h lore** in 
InVnrv.i In the wsd, the Ukrainian piopt-uls 
wxrc ‘ ippettil by Kutua sn«J Poland, am! op- 
by the r<*» ol the Security <‘ouin.il, i.e. 

)t; ,:ain, Atnrrnra and then diem turn The 
wK.k iruftef wet Jiw,ustcd and rttllcd not with 
any regard to lof the Indonreians, about 

wh. 11 > it **i obvious that neither tide tired 
anything, but eoLK at a nutter o ( diplomatic 
Mi.fling Krtwirn two tei* ol imperialiti power*. 
t'«ve «gtin w« are thown quite dearly that the 
interest* .4 the workm do not enter in any way 
tiuo ihew wrangling* of corrupt politician*. 

Rcprwtion In Sinj*u|xirc 

*lhc wru* of act* ol police repression in 
u l.«ul and wms-cuionial cuuntrici under British 
Amt *x indirect rule continue* to grow a*, with 
the end nl 1 he war, ihc people* of the*e countrle* 

Kgm to drm«in*tratr their feeling* of indepen* 
dencr Vr have already told the story of these 
campaigns m Iraq and Egypt, and now come* 
rve** fn>m .Singapore of *>miUr action*. On the 
tcnrih anniversary of the capture of the dty 
by the Japanese the worker* decided to demon* 
urate, and were attacked by the police near the 
SKAC headquarter*. One dcmomtratnr waa 
killed and tiaieen iniured. In addition, the 
policr have carried out raid* on a number of 
opposition < rR-amution*. including ihe General 
Labour Unom* the New Democratic Youth 
League, and ihe Malayan Communist Party. 
We havr no particular *ympathy for any of these 
bodies, Jxst we regard their suppression a* a 
violent ihrtat to ihc freedom of the ruing move¬ 
ment of colonial independence which the auihori- 
tte* no doubt recognise equally well a* a menace 
to their own domination. 

Secret Trials In Knglish Prisons 

We have before drawn aticntion to the com¬ 
plete jrtrcvy of the licaringt, before vititing 
magutratr*. of charge* against prisoner* accused 
of oflrncr* within gaol*. A question in the 
House of Common* last week once again raised 
this matter, when a Labour M.P drew attention 
tu a cate in which a number of young prisoner* 
were tentfneed to flogging by one of thc*e 
secret court* at Cardiff prison. The Horne 
Secretary admitted the fact, giving a* the excuse, 
a statement that the prisoner* had attacked an 
officer when he wat in no portion to defend 
hirmell Wr would point out lhai prisoner* 
never And it worth while to tin anything against 
officer* wh*» hare not already provoked them 
W >on.l patience, and would also ask how many 
prisoner* have been beaten up by prison officer* 
when they were in nr» portion to defend Utcin- 
orlvc*. and whether the officers in question were 
tried before secret prison court*? The whole pri- 
*4'ii system Mink*, and such an institution as 
the secret trial of prisoner* U only wor*« than 
the rest, merely bec*u*e It llftmrate* more clearly 
how lat a man is removed even from ordinary 
bMirgn.it conception* of justice and fair play 
once he ha* pasted inshk Tlie only solution, 
at we ha<-c repeated again and again, 1* to 
abolish and destroy the prison*. 

All From The Tanner* 

Of The Poor! 

In our last I vatic we drew attention In ihc 
merit profus which had been made l.y the 
Wind worth combine. A f*w day* ago it was 
revealed what the individual beneficiaries of 


th-*e profit* arc likely to get, when Charles 
I Lnun Hubbard, one ol the group of AciKfic.sn 
capitalist* who inttuduced Woolworth* into 
England, left l l.ltKft.isH. Wc need hardlv ilraw 
further altention either to the wages of the 
employee* who earned tbit fortune, or the 
poverty of the working dan budget* which often 
found it a squeeze to pay the Woolworth tanner 
—more often since the war the Woolworth half* 
crown or five bob. 

The American (xluihliousc 
Again. 

"ITte cue of the American detention camp at 
LichAeld still continue* with it* scandalous reve¬ 
lation*, and the speech of the defending counsel, 
reported in the livening Standard (14/2/1946) 
wa» hardly less damaging than the accusations 
of the prosecutor. 

lie said that the camp was “stalled with 
psycho-neurotics and men with definite limita¬ 
tions of education", under officers who were 
"not very smart", lie went on to state that 
"Everyone in the camp was a party to the rough 
programme me led out to ihc prisoners", and that 
when inspectors came lound everyone conspired 
to cover up what went on. 

"When these inspectors tame they were 
taken to the senior officer s’ men and filled 
with food and bou/c until the prisoners were 
out of the guardhouse and the place was 
working in a highly efficient manner." 

No doubt all this is true—the statements of 
the earlier witnesses have proved it and more— 
but it seem* very much a* though the lask of 
the deface ia becoming not so much to say 
what can be said for the men accused as to save 
the army system from blame. The accused men 
did frightful things to ihc soldiers under their 
control, hut the ultimate guilt rests with the 
military authorities who put such men into the 
kind of work In which they will have the 
temptation to act sadistically. The revelation* 
of the Lichfield Lump, of Stakchill und of all 
the other glasshouses which have been brought 
up periodically for notice during the war should 
be used to condemn the whole system of military 
discipline of which the concentration camp is 
the natural culmination. Instead, the method of 
attacking individual men or exposing individual 
camps is used a* a means of avoiding this 
general condemnation of the system, by appeas¬ 
ing popular disgust with a few scapegoats. 

A Nov Police Story. 

The Mexican authorities have found n new 
way of persuading all the people to put them¬ 
selves into the card indexes. A* part of the 

J reparation for the presidential elections next 
uly, ihc 5,000,000 electors urc to have their 
thumb prints taken to prevent them from voting 
twice. This is indeed a likely story I It will 
be interesting to sec what happens u> these 
thumb prints—whether they urc kept after the 
elections and whether they will be at the dis¬ 
posal of the polite. So far, wc in England have 
avoided this indignity, but, as was pointed out 
in the film review last issue, the F.B.I. have 
100,000,000 finger prints in their files, so there 
L no reason to suppose that the day will not 
come when Inspector Whitehead and his friend* 
will be going from door to door with the finger¬ 
print pads. 


TIu- Struj&lc In lndin Is 
Intensified. 

‘I hr struggle in InJia against the British 
imperialists and their American allies is increas¬ 
ing in intensity, and the latest news report* 
show widespread action on the pari of the people, 
on a large and organised scale ;n Calcutta and 
to a less extent in other Indian towns. In 
Calcutta there have been widespread transport 
strikes, among bus, tram and taxi drivers, and 
the telephone services have been dislocated. The 
demonstrator* have cut trum cables, burnt 
public buildings, factories nnd urmy vehicles, and 
resisted the attacks of the police and of soldiers 
with stones und other missiles. A convoy of 
the American army wa* attacked passing through 
the Calcutta street*, and a police convoy of high 
priority passenger-, going to Dum Dum airfield 
was also attacked. In New Delhi an cfligy of 
General Auchlnlcck was burned by demonstra¬ 
tor*. 

‘Ihc»e riot* In India begun ostensibly over the 
question of the officer* and men of the Japancsc- 
sponsored Indian National Army. These mrn 
have been tried a* traitors und, while u-c do not 
regard the tools of the Japanese with any better 
favour than the tools of the British, to class 
them in such u wuy is ridiculous, since the 
Indian's loyalty is 10 his fellows and not to the 
British Kai, anC «wn«? at least of the inembus 
ol the Indian National Army may have been 
sincerely convinced that the Japanete would 
bring independence to India. However, the 
question of the Indian National Army was only 
the spark which set off the great demonstrations 
of rebelliousness in the last weeks, and has al¬ 
ready been submerged in the desire of the Indian 
masses to struggle against the British oppressors 
who have become doubly burdensome since the 
Indian* have realised that, in spile of all pro¬ 
mises, the Labour Government has made nu 
cflcctive move toward* granting independence to 
their country. 

It I* reported that the Parliamentary delega¬ 
tion which has just returned from India is very 
strongly impressed with the strength of the 
movement towards independence among the 
Indians, a movement whose tempestuous nature 
indicates that it is already getting out of the 
reformist und moderating hands of the Congress 
leaders. The recent riots In Calcutta and Bom- 
buy have all the appearance of spontancoiis 
revolutionary actions among the people, and we 
shall be unwise to accept the ostensible motive* 
as being the only ones. Otherwise, while wc 
arc debating on the merits of the case of the 
Indian National Army men, wc may find our¬ 
selves ignoring the possibilities of the mo»t for¬ 
midable revolutionary movement yet begun 
among the colonial people*. The Calcutta riot*, 
with their background of famine and police 
repression, may yet signal the beginning of the 
uprising of the subject peoples of the empire. 

Meanwhile, lei us remember that under a 
Labour Government a second Amritsar is 
being perpetrated, and that already tome fifty 
men and women have been murdered by the guns 
of ihe Imperial police. A good beginning for 
all the fine things which the Indian people had 
innocently expected front a Labour triumph in 
England I 


A Hoadvr WritoH on 

INDUSTRIAL UNIONISM 


I here v ein* to lx an urgent mcd In present 
day vireuuiManccs lor a renewed positive op- 
pouch to the question ol revolutionary syndical* 
ism. Ii has been said that freedom appear* to 
lx mainly critical of all other movement* and 
yet fails to put forward an alternative programme 
of action. There is an element of truth jit 
this view-point. Vradon 1 i* a paper of revolu¬ 
tionary portent, and must inevitably and neces¬ 
sarily devote much cllort to a critical unalysis 
of the sordid defects of existing society, and in 
particular, to the hypocritical pretence of the 
political parties and their associates, the trade- 
union bureaucrat*, who deceive so many workers 
into believing that by tamely paying out sub¬ 
scriptions and political levies, cvcrytlting will 
be easy. There arc other aspects of the struggle 
for a people's freedom which must receive atten¬ 
tion nt the hands of the editors ol Freedom. 
They arc giving tills attention and, in the circum¬ 
stances, are doing it extremely well, 

But, the fact ir. Freedom must become a 
paper of the industrial workers, helping and in- 
•plring the workers to build syndicalist organisa¬ 
tions here in Britain. 

Is it possible to develop the Idea of syndicalist 
organisation among British workers who arc so 
steeped in jhc tradition* of reformist trade- 
unionism? The answer in my opinion is, yes, 
it is possible to win approval of the basic idea 
of Industrial organiiation without bureaucratic 
domination of highly paid officials. Already, 
there is good reason to believe that the majority 
of trade unlonht* have very little faith in the 
trade union officials. Past movement* promoted 
by rank and file trade-union members, have shown 
that the majority of ordinary members desire a 
more cflcctive use of the organisations. 

It has become increasingly necessary now to 
convince the workers that the leadership prin¬ 
ciple it a figment of the imagination, that the 
mis-culled leaders invariably require forcing in 
a forward direction, and arc therefore an encum¬ 
brance to progress. 

The true role of the trade union official 
to-day, is that of an organisational dictator pre¬ 
venting the workers from making any economic 
demands, because such demand* conflict with 
the political concepts of hierarchic*. During the 
war, "it may now be told", the bureaucrats of 
the unions pledged themselves to prevent any 
strike*. They did this without any reference 
to the member*, and of course, without any 
equivalent concessions from the government. 
'Ilse general view among trade unionists at the 
present time is, that they missed a good oppor¬ 
tunity to improve their lot. und, incidentally, the 
lot of those who were taken from industry for 
the armed forces. 

Now we arc informed by the B.B.C. that the 
government and the T.U.C. arc to meet in 
conference to discuss the necessity of maintaining 
wage* stable, and devise way of preyenting em¬ 
ployers offering higher wages in .1 depleted 
labour market. All this, wc are told, is to pre¬ 
vent inflation consequent upon high wages. It 
i* becoming plain that, with the proved inability 
of the Labour Government to implement it* 
programme and promise*, the trade union 
official* will be more and more impelled to play 


ihe role of dictator* sabotaging every effort of 
the worker* to maintain their living standards in 
(he aftermath of war. 

In the trade union journals, the line of pro¬ 
paganda Is the necessity for sacrifice by organised 
labour, for higher productive levels, and .0 on 
If sacrifice i* now necessary, wbi arc 
*ay of the official propaganda about post-war 
programme* which in certain eases included a 
36-hour working week and tulniantial increases 
in wages? 

The formulation of poit-wur programmes wa* 
propaganda to keen the workers moiling in the 
war machine, and it is expected that the worker* 
will forget (lust line <d propaganda and fall 
for another line of "sacrifice". 

'There i» no way out of the existing chans 
and political deception for the workers than 11 
clean revolutionary break with the decadent 
order of things. It I* within the power of a 
people to escape from wage-slavery and the 
dictatorship of politicians organised in a state. 
Syndicalist organisation aiming ai the union 
of all rnunuul and intellectual workers for the 
rcorganiiation of social life on the basis of Free 
Communism is essential. 

Workers’ control of industry it the aim of 
syndicalism us opposed to the specious theories 
of Mote nationalisation. Workers’ control of in¬ 
dustry is opposed by the trade union official* 
on 1 lie grounds iJuu the workers arc not compe¬ 
tent to govern their induitric*. This was the 
view of the two sections of the N.U.R. when a 
resolution for workers’ control was discussed at 
the animal meeting of the union. 

An important question that must be faced In 
u practical approach to syndicalism as an alter¬ 
native to trade unionism, is that of sickness bene¬ 
fits. It is the sickness benefit that must keep 
millions of worker* paying into the unions. Yet 
it must be understood that workers have a much 
better method in mutual aid a*s<*ditu>m. By 
combining with their fellow workers in local 
mutual aid associations to pay sickness benefits 
when a member is unable to work, it is found 
that far better benefit* can be paid than the 
trade unions can possibly offer, since their 
fund* arc depleted by the payment of extrava¬ 
gant salaries. 

Let us see if wc can get a flood of letters on 
this question of syndicalism so that practical 
steps can be taken to bring the hope of a better 
future which must come by victorious industrial 
struggle. 

C. W. ROOKE. 
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Philip Sansom Released! 


1 Mint law ami mini it 

Cimiinned from p<J ge I 
Ernni Bevm stated in the deltaic last week 
that he *»a» "as Mg a 1 onMltutUmaliti as any 
meiidxi tm the other side (Tory) and I am light¬ 
ing to remove tiu stigma that ihe Tory Party in 
) ‘>11 put upon me " 

I he stigma to which Hrvin refers is that he 
supp^uted a criminal Gcneial Strike In 1926, 
and that lie is really no criminal, any more than 
) II Thoma* wa* a criminal at that lime, lint 
Itevin .lid imt hesitate In January, 1927, to 
brand the striker* as criminal*. At the T.U.G. 
•penal underline hr said. 

"You have to remember that the whole ap¬ 
proach to the national strike Is on« of Illegal- 

I 

•»>•« then marching In Men uiih 1 Jo b« .lv | 
of J II f h«¥iiai as lie now walks with Jimmy’s '■ 
soul 

In the middle of the strike Thomat, then 
Gtiural Ssrrcuiy of (he N.U.R , said: 

"It was no use quibbling. It was no use 
pretending that an illegal act had not been 
•tone " (Wrymmiih, July, 1926) 
lltt* atlrmpt to plate lit* T U leaders In lh<r 
tbar twxh wills the law and wills the wurkeis 
whom ih« y Ixtrayed shows the leadership was 
badly frithl/'vd that th« issue would become 
constitutional 

“Under tlx circsomiance* prevailing during 
the Orwral Strike, there was no half-way 
Ivniiw between the ballot Im>* and tlx machine 
gim" (t. I Cramp. N.U R, 11/*/1926). 

I hr workers' Ira.lei* odd .art to Baldwin and 
1 boii hill nun for the C.ity) at lilt ea- 

iwuse . I ib. nrlkare, and wc may now mumr 
dial Kevin and I /• have pm ihcniwlvet right 
In iin rye* id ihe Tory Pally and have cleared 
ilamalvo at tha Bar If, in the process, they 
I-Iend the miner* and railwayuun a* irlmmab, 
then it Is only nmsMifll with their wlmle black 


Philip Sunxom, who on* eent to prison In 
January nt the victim of n cnl-aml.mmice 
charge for failure In attend a medical examina¬ 
tion. war rch'uted from Worniooud Scrub* 
Prinon under a •pccial order from the Ifnme 
Mrvrrlarr on the I 111* February. 

Till* releaao appear* In be dor entirely to 
the effort* of the Freedom Defence Com¬ 
mittee. who gave the oa«c wide publicity and 
ii pitted <lli .lively the complete injustice of 
tin prosecution. We regard it us a great 
moral triumph (hat thr Government should 
lints have been forced to reeognitc the in¬ 
advisability of its persecution* and should have 
found it nrerssury to withdraw on such a 
clear ease of political discrimination. 

But. although Philip Sansom lias been re¬ 
leased, there are others of our comrades In 
•lie working class movement who still remain 
imprisoned as victims of the vicious discrimi¬ 
nation of the ruling clast. 

JOIIS () 1.1) AY 

Oo, of lltttc is John Old.iy, who, having 
hr»n removed from Stakcliill, is nu«v in 
hovtrvh* Bridge military dr tent ion camp 
undergoing the remainder of a tsvo years* sen¬ 
tence for desertion, which he received Inst 


year. John Olduy, whose story tve have told 
in previous issues of Freedom anil B ar Coin, 
meat ary, lias liccir n militant worker in the 
anarchist movement since the days of tlie 
worker*’ risings in llniiihiirg after the 1914-lH 
war. While ninny of the people wlm directed 
the second World War were still flirting with 
Hitler, John Olday was already confirmed 
auti-Nari, and during the early years of the 
Na*l regime ho carried on extensive under¬ 
ground work against the oppressors. ,ftl this 
Was known to thr authorities and particularly 
In Ihe .Special Branch of Scotland Yard, hut 
once ho allowed his recognition that the British 
ruling class were us much the enemies of the 
workers ns tile Niisis, they chose to apply their 
utmost persecution against him. On a charge 
of being in possession of a wrong identity card 
•—an offence usually given a month’s imprison¬ 
ment John Olday was sent to Brixlmi for a 
year. When his sentence then- was com- 
pl.icd, lie was picked up by military escort 
and taken to a military prison compound at 
Prestatyn In Nortli Wales, where lie and the 
other prisoners awaiting court martial were 
treated with the Utmost iudignil*. Eventually 
he was sentenced to tvyti years detention. I In 
first part of this In- served in the notorious 
camp of Stakchill. Throughout his long im- 


prisonment. John Olday has preserved a fine 
spirit of confidence in the working class cause, 
and has inspired all thuso who have come into 
conflict vs It It him with a fresh sense of the 
need for struggle against injuftioc. 

ALBERT S1ELTZRR 

Another of our comrades svho Is a victim 
III ruling class discrimination is Albert Melfarr, 
also undergoing a sentence of detention on a 
technical charge of desertion. Albert Melt- 
icr is unnthcr militant sslio has hern in the 
anarchist movement for the last ten year*, and 
wIm Inis shown a great activity in ssorking 
for the working class came against the imper¬ 
ialist deceptions of Tory and Labour politi¬ 
cians, 

We have obtained the release of Philip 
Hansom, hut our work will be incomplete 
while these other good and steadfast comrades 
still remain behind prison bars as victims sif 
tlie hatred which all governments show in¬ 
ward* those svho reive I against imperialist 
oppression and injustice. We demand their 
immediate release, and ask our readers to use 
every means nt their disposal to bring their 
eases tu thr ullciilion of others and to obtain 
rapid freedom for these and all the other 
victims of imperialist diseriniinatlon. 


(supported by 
Hotly llerold), 
N, tin 
g industrial tiu 
i blatantly rr* 


liberal 
of the 


-ns tsnixH 


"I think that the restraint and brake is to 
be found within the T.U. movement and Its 
own Sense of the rc%|>onslbili(y **hiih devolve* 
upon It ... In other words, the unions are 
King entrusted by Parliament and the tom- 
mnnltv with vrty gtest power." 

It is liiirly obvious that the responsihlliiy tu 
whtih .Sir Walter ('.Urine refer* I* the saving 
and perfection of state *apitalL| society. The 
T.U.C. Is on the side of the governors, (aw and 
Order ami the State and (Umilltulion. 

Em the purpose of disciplining the workers, 
Bevln secs u subtle dlfli | the slate 

and the community, fm he said (12/2/46); 

"II lheir is a an ike agalnu the State it Is 
obviously illegal." (Uamunf). 

From Kevin’s viewpoint the inminoniiy at large 
Is only a part of the Slate when they ate con¬ 
scripted or las«d, but statehs, when npinwing 
the I stator govrtmitcni J tu Ministvr of 
1 4 hour (Isasss), not to he Irft out of the bid 
for total power, speaking in the debate reveals. 

" I hat the government .to put believe In 
strikes to <»er<r tbr government, tin. govern¬ 
ment nr anv other government" 

Did quintln Hogg, a tabid lea.ti.Hinrv Tory, 
place his finger on the spot when he referred to 
the Sih tahvi Attorney General, whmit hr said 


strike, the Government would undoubtedly 
take disciplinary action by exercising their 
right, as an employer, of Instant dismissal 
without hope ol reinstatement." (/famorif). 
In the (tuning struggle the real battle will nut 
br fought out at VcsiqUiiitcr ur in the I nw 

i.quits. I Iw £U**rns,e non • sioriur of u 

Trade* Dispute Act will have nn significance 
whatsoever. Ihe workers can. and almost cer¬ 
tainly will, by direct actlmt an.I a gcneial social 
strike, smash the •rtiAcial bureaucratic power 
of politicians and lawyer* It Is not in legisla¬ 
tive bodies that the point of struggle hr*, hut in 
the worker* themselves; soda! or ecmtmiilc 
rights do not originate in Westminster or Tran*- 
|v.rt House but are ingrown in the people 
Workers cannot delegate the skill .<( their 
brains and hands or the value of their labour to 
aridhia! leaders It is as tmi.h * part «>l them 
as they themselves art a pan «»f hfc itself. 
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TANNER DEMANDS 
CLASS CIILLADODATION 

A porno axampla of dais collaboration and 
action diractly aqair.it tha interests ol the woritn 
was given on tha t4th February by representatives 
of the 35 Unions connected with tha Engineering 
industry. Lad by Tanner, President of tha A.E.U., 
they suggested the setting up of an advisory board 
for tha industry, consiiting of equal number* of 
employers and worker* .and presided over by an 
independant chairman. The function* of tha board, 
according to th# "News Chronicle”, would be 
these; 

”f. To define tha tasks and targets of tha 

various sections of tha Industry so the priori, 
ties between the home and crport markets 
can bo properly worked out and iwan-powar 
and equipment adjusted accordingly in an 
orderly manner so' that tha nation gets tha 
last ounce out of It* efforts, 

2. To raise tha efficiency of tha induttrv. 

3. To raduc* to a nualmum the waste and mis¬ 
use of skilled labour and machine capacity 
and to prevent tha creation of local 
pools of unemployment and a return to tha 
distressed areas." 

What seems to be worrying the trad# union 
ieadars is not the wage* or conditions of tha 
workers, but th# fact that the industry is not 
sufficiently well organised to make profits for tha 
employers or to turn out armaments for th# gov¬ 
ernment. There is no indication that the board 
will attempt to further th# direct interests of tha 
workers, nnd for that reason alone they should s*e 
that it does not concern them. In any case, the 
experience of such joint boards in tha past has 
bean that they always tend to do what tha em¬ 
ployers want, and that, by bringing them In direct 
contact with the owners, they hasten the corrup¬ 
tion of a wider section of trade unionists. The 
workers have no interests in common with thalr 
exploiters .and therefore have nothing to gain and 
everything to lost by collaborating with them. 

• 

Th# latest move In the farm wages deadlock is 
that th* Minister of Agriculture •» putting forward 
tentative proposals of a graded schema of wages 
for various type* of agricultural workers. Tha one 
virtue of farming in tha past has been that tha 
workers have been vary little divided by extrema 
difference in wages levels, and this has given them 
a certain solidarity at present which is making them 
resist any such proposals. They point out rightly 
that all farm jobs are equally important in tha 
production of food, and that there should therefore 
Lo no discrimination between them. If othar 
workers were to maintain this ettlhrde of stressing 
tha impossibility of assessing tha importance of 
various jobs, and were to go forward united against 
the policy of paying ratal, the working class move- 
men! would have aeined in effectiveness. Different 
levels of wages do more to weaken the worker*’ 
cause by division then any direct attack by the 
owning classes could achieve. 


FREEDOM DEFENCE COMMITTEE. Col- 
lection of signatures for Amnesty Demand 
ends on 28th February. Outstanding shoot* 
should then bo sont to: 

17 St. George's Street. London, W.l. 

Freedom Defence Committoo, 
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